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HAIL 


Act I 

SC EXE: The living room of WILBUR 
BLAKK’S Tarnihouse, typical of the i'arm- 
htime" of the Saskatchewan prairies, neat, 
dean and comfortable in a plain way. It is 
• ;furnished with the usual pieces ot cheap 
modern furniture. A door in the baekwall 
leads on to a verandah; a second door, up 
left, leads into the kitchen. There is ja 
rather high four-paned window down right, 
with three pots of- geraniums on the 
wirdow-sill. The window is draped with 

_plain_.muslin_^cuntains __as_ is__also_a _smalI _ 

window in the back wall. Grain fields can 
be seen through the open door at back. A 
table, covered with a white cloth, is set out 
with tea - things for three. ED. QUINN 
and his wife HATTIE, have, their outdoor 
clothes on as they have just dVopped in on 
their way home- from town. QUINN is 
standing before the window right, HAT¬ 
TIE is seated at the table, left, with KATE 
BLAKE. 

HATTIE. Thank, you, Kate, no more tea. A 
cup was sure welcome after that windy mucky 
drive from town. We must be getting along 
Ed. those kids will be.home from school. Kate, 
you. have no idea how the little wretches worry 
the milk cows, running them in from the pas¬ 
ture; unless I’m there yelling my head off, 
they always bring them in at the dead tear. 

KATE. Children-like, Hattie. 

■ HATTIE. -.You .haven’t any of your own yet, 
Kate, just wait till— 

(She realises she has made an a}ifor¬ 
tunate remark, passes, awkwardly and 
then enntinjtes qaickljj in an attempt 

■ ■ In rover up.) " ; ‘ ' ' . ' ' • 

Oh! Yes. my dear, of course, kids must have 
theu^fun. but what is fun to them is all het-up 
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QUINN. Chris-mikl I don’t like the look of 
those clouds one little bit. 

KATE. Neither do I,. Ed. I’ve watched them 
piling up from the west all afternoon. 

• HATTIE. - Hadn’t we better■ be going;'Ed.? 

QUINN. (/// nl window) Last Friday, the 
hail cut a pretty mean swath south of the lake, 
the clouds worked up then just as ' they are ' 

HATTIE.' (Rises and goes over to the win-^ 
flow) Sakes, Kate! Since we come in—just look* 
at them. (Rule goes over) There’s your Wil- . 
bur. He’s stopped plowing. He’s standing look¬ 
ing up at them too. See him Kate? - 
_KATE, '■ Yes, I can see him.'_ ■ _ _' 

QUINN. You know, -it’s none of my business ■ 
Kate, but I can’t help thinking Wilbur Blake’s 
a stubborn fool not putting hail insurance on 
that dandy stand of wheat. 

KATE. Everyone says the same thing, but 
Wilbur just won’t do it: 

QU.INN'. Urn! He may live to regret it. 
There's a thirty-five bushel crop, or I’m a 
Dutchman. I met him in town last Saturday. 

I handed it to him good and straight, but lie 
grunted, as usual, told me- go to—the same old 
warm place. 

KATE. I’m sorry, Ed.' 

QUINN. 0! hard words break no bones with 
me. I can do my share. 

. KATE. Wilbur flies off the handle so. People 
will give him advice. 

QUINN. (Turning In her) What’s .wrong 
with him, these days, Kate. He’d bite at his . 
own shadow. ' ' 

KATE. I don’t know Ed.—I don't know what 
is the' matter with him. He’s as full of anger as 
a wasp and blows up at the least thing. 

■ HATTIE'.' Wb’ve never done anything to'pro¬ 
voke him, my dear; but just now as we -passed 
him at the end of the summer-fallow, he wouldn’t 
as -much as turn his head when Ed. called out 




the time of day. Then when we got by him' a 
■ piece, he lets . into the horses and takes out his 
paddy on the poor beasts. We’re only his cousins 
by marriage, I know, but that's no reason why 
. he should treat us-like bum-baliffs. 

KATE. Oh, Hattie! \ " 

QUINN. (liaek at window) Father Chris- 
mas! That big bully has more, than growls in 
his belly—there’s , tons of hail . in him, I bet 
(Taming from window) Well, it’s no business 
of ours, but just the same, I claim Wilbur Blake 
is one great big pig-headed born fool. , . 

. . ' HATTIE. (Xadging him) Ed! Ed! 

'QUINN. All right, all right; I say he is for 
not putting on some -hail inJlrance.' That’s my 

-line-of- chatter,--old—lady,—ana. lijn.thxough _with_ 

it. (Goes over to door, C.) ■ We’re- off. Keepjng 
in touch with your people, Kate? ' 

KATE. Yes, yes,—off and on:" 

QUINN. Writing them regularly, eh? Letter 
writing’s a gredt institution in the West for a 
scattered family, Kate. Not hard to keep up if 
done aftcA- washing-days, when one is glad of thc- 
chance of sitting down, but it is a mighty hard 
chore if you get slack in it. 

KATE. Yes,. Ed. I do write, but they ask 
so many questions, and—and— 

(She /muses. Thrg wait expectantly .for 

. liar to continue.' She looks at them for 

v . second with troubled eyes and almost 

blurts oat.) 

Ch! they can’t understand. - 
QUINN.- Understand! What is it—what is 
they can’t understand? 

(HATTIE.is nudging him, he turns en-‘ 

'■ " quirnigly to-her:) ' ' 

Eh. what? - * 

KATE. They.think I’m—( She is on the verge 
of an outburst, but restrains herself with an 
..effort-and crosses over to the table.).. .. , 

Oh. it’s all right Ed. I’m keeping you. Good-bve 
, Hattie. Call again soon. 

QUINN. ( Coming back from the door) Urn, 



um,—er,—it seems to me—Are things all-right, 

Kate? If Mr. Wilhur Blake’s. been making it ' 
rough for— (HATTIE has 'Mudyed him rather 
forcibly.) 

HATTIE. Now, Ed. I . think we’d better be. 
going. 

QUINN. Never you mind. I’nv going to say 
this. I’ve no wish to tangle up. between' man 
and wife, but 'Holy Chris-a-mas, Quinn will 
never stand for any woman relation of his being’ 
mis-treated. 

KATE. It is very kind of you, Ed. but— 

QUINN. (Angrily) Blake needs to be told a . 
few hard things and damn’d plainly toS. 

KATE.-. Please, Ed, please don’t:- It is far 

-better not to say—anything—to-him-at—present:- 

Nagging hirii won’t— 

QUINN. Nagging!'- Um! that might be the 
right kind of painkiller for his mumping. Don’t 
let anything I’ve said upset you, Kate. I must 
go crank up-the old Lizzie. . The old lady takes 
a blamed lot of humouring in her old age. (He 
goes out by centre door.)' 

•HATTIE. (Goes over quickly to KATE) My . 
dear, what is it? I mean the real trouble? I’ve, 
suspected— . " 

KATE, • (She turns impulsively to HATTIE us . 
if to unburden her mind, but n frightened 
look comes over her face. She restrains 
' herself with an evident effort and gives 

a .slight hysterical laugh.) 

He—he—just quarrels,—quarrels with' all the 
' neighbours, with - everyone—over trifles—treats 
them as he treated Edmund. 


KATE. I— 

(Enter FRED WOODLEY, hastily, by. , 
centre door.) - • 

- WOODLEY.- Good-day, Mrs. Quinn. (to 
KATE) - Misses, the wildman wants the wrench, 
he says he left under the stove. I’ll get a proper 
wrench if I’m riot back with it toot-sweet. 



KATE. Isn’t he quitting,- Fred, We’saw him 
stop the plow. Doesn’t he see any danger in 
Uiis awful' storm coming up? • 4 

' WOODLEY. Ilim quit? No chance,’ .missis. 
He sees the.storm all .right. He’s been.calling 
the clouds sons of—you know the blank-blankety 
stuff he hands out to me sometimes when ho boils • 


(He frits hnrridly by door, left.) 

HATTIE. The hired man has got his label— 
the wildman. What you need for him now is a 
steel cage and a brother baboon. 

_KATE. Fred certainly has a hard time work¬ 
ing.for us. If it wasn’t for his good temper-;— 
(lie-entur WOODLEY with a wrench:)! . 

_WOODLEY. Ho, Ho!.Your uncl e Dudl ey has 

unusual luck; found’it in once. ”It’s ray usual, to” 
be sent for something the wildman has forgotten 
where he has stowed it,—then it’s fireworks for 
your uncle. • Say,' Mrs. Quinn, • wasn’t he hot 
when you passed today? . 

HATTIE. Not' so hot;' I should say. We 
thought' he was an iceberg. 

WOODLEY. Iceberg nothing. I asked' him 
if you people were in quarantine with the measles 
or something he was afraid of catching. I 
thought he’d take’ a nose-dive off the plow and 
.aviate at my dial. 

_ KATE. , Hadn’t you better be hurrying back. 


WOODLEY. I suppose so,-Missis. We came 
very near it today. .1 promised him one .of those 
little Woodley wallops —I haven’t quite forgot 
how to put them home, i.t will be on the solar 
plexus too. So long, Mrs. Quinn. 

. -(He i/ocs .out ,bj/ centre . door and imnied- 
. iatclij his voice is heard bumlyiny 

- q 

WOODLE1. ( Outside) Hallo, Quinn! Ha, Ha! 
Toot! toot! What’s the matter with the old 
rattletrap? ■ Ha,- Ha!-Have you tried her with 
oats? Ha. Ha! 

QUINN. I might try prunes and come to you 
for some.. You’re full of ’em. 
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WOODLEY.. Toot! toot Mr. Quinn, I want 
some gin! Hah, ha, ha! 

(Confused Hounds . of -the two man jolly¬ 
ing <■"<■!, oilier:) • ' ' 

. HATTIE; What did he mean—solar plexus? 

KATE. He means a’ fighter’s blow oh the 
body. 

HATTIE. 0! 

KATE. I’m-almost ashamed to tell you, Hattie, 
but about three weeks ago, as Fred was jolly¬ 
ing along' as he did just now, Wilbuh so forgot 
himself as to strike him. It was in 'front of 
me; too. ; • 

HATTIE. Well, I never.! 

KATE'. J_saw_ the anger„that;..flew_j_nto^ 
face, yet -he held if ini self in;; , He; promised to 
repay the blow if ever Wilbur'Struck him again. 
^HATTIE. Where did you say that fighter’s 

KATE. Fred has a humourous way'of saying 
things—he Said it was a blow on the breadr 
basket—meaning the stomach. 

HATTIE. The stomach! Ha, Ha! a Blow .on 
the breadbasket! tThat’s the place he would get 
it if I were his wife—just about meal times, if 
he started playing me up. 

KATE. No, no, Hattie, it would only make 
matters worse. He— 

I.IATTIE. Well, he what? Kate, you’ve been 
swallowing . your words ever . since .we’ve been 
here. . 

KATE. (Covfused) I must try and keep the 
peace. He, Fred —Fred Woodley is just a good- 
natured well-meaning fellow.. 

HATTIE.. Fred Woodley, has he anything to 
do with Wilbur’s soreness? 

KATE. Nothing—nothing really. You see, 
ever since Fred came to work for us—( Hattie 
halts Itew wit ft a tench o'nthe arm and a startled 
look of understanding, hat before HATTIE can 
'speak, KATE eontinnes hurriedly) You see, 
Fred’s a great talker. 
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•HATTIE. Ha! Um-m Ed. is too when he’s 
wound up. 

KATE. Yes, they’re both different men from 
Wilbur. _ He never did have much to say at any 
time. Since we were married, when his work is 
done, he sits and reads the papers—to himself. 
He’s not one'to discuss his plans and his work 
with anyone, not even with me, and not having 
any children it is sometimes rather lonely for 


oppivg n 


HATTIE. (Her exelain 
n cork, fro in n ImUle) 0! 

KATE. Fredfc is talkative, always full of 
questions and giving his opinions on' all sorts of 
things, which annoys Wilbur. I Used to enjoy 
listening to Fred ramble on- about,''-i?verythin# 
you couldjmagine under the sun. until I noticed 
—-f.S'/ir hnnehj hairs-her speech,-a look of dis¬ 
tress eomes into her face.) 

HATTIE. Um! So you noticed sour pickles, 
^ou needn't tell me any rrfbre. As I suspected, 
1m wise.* Well, well, well! doesn't that beat 
anythin# out of Moose Jaw! Because you listen 
to the chatter of your hired man while dear dumb 
\\ llbur reads his papers he shows off. Kate you 
needn t deny it, he has said some mighty mean 
words to you over this? 

KATE. No, no. Hattie, he hasrf’t really said 
• anything. •_ 

HATTIE. Not said, no, but' his paddy has 
worked out in-other ways. Oh! I've no patience 
with a man oi that stripe! He’s sulked, looked 
-at you m a mean way and, Ch! I know, I-have 
his picture! Just because he is a dumb bear, 

• does he think his hired man must be his cub? 

KATE. Hattie! 

. i HATTIE.- ; It’s perfectly ridiculous, you a 
\\ estern-born, houseyife, a Canadian girl, should 
be attracted to a hired man—:a green English¬ 
man at that, i ou re not one of those sentimental 
toreign-born girls who have been fed on sensa¬ 
tional love-affairs for ages. Did' you have 
nothing to say about this?. 


KATE. Yes, I spoke to him about it- ^1 asked 
him why he did not send Fred 'off if he annoyed 
him. He said ho didn’t annoy him—he amused 
him and he "would pay him a higher wage to stay. 

HATTIE.- (Reseats herself in a chair) The 
brute! You poor dear! Here’s a nice picnic mess 
to be cleared up.' 

KATE. Please. Hattie, don’t breathe a word' 
of what I’ve told you. .. .. .. 

HATTilE. I guess much more than you’ve' 
told me, Kate.- 

KATE. Perhaps,—I should not have told you, 
but it is hard to keep trouble within one’s self 
all the time. . . 

HATTIE. Do you think you should take-all 
his dirt lying dbwn? Women are no longer 

d o or mats l ojth eirn o b le J o.rd s. _IIva.half.-a- mind- 

' KATE. I beg of you, Hattie, not to say— 
not-to do anything.*. Don’t tell Edmund even. 
I’ve given Wilbur no just'cause, I could never 
do that, so it must work out all right. I know 
it will, I feel it will. 

HATTIE. And I’m thinking the solar-plexus 
might help. , * ’■■ ■ 

, (QUI.W appears at door; HATTIE rises 
awl KATE moveskjo her in silent ap¬ 
peal.) $y, 

HATTIE. (The look fid- returns to KATE, 
implies a promise) It’s all right,, my dear. Com¬ 
ing Ed. - 

QUINN. For . the love of-Mike, it’s about 
time. .I’ve, been ‘bawling -niyself hoarse for the 
blam’d old horn has gone' on the blink. How. 
many more .cups-of tea has shfe taken. aboard 
since I left? • 

HATTIE. Mr. Smart Man, you're a bad gues- 
ser-^—Some'none.' I’ll get gray one of these days 
waiting for you getting that old hearse of yours 
going. 

QUINN.. That storm’ll catch us before we 
make home, . 

KATE. W}iy not stay until it’s oVer? 
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QUINN. What with my old Kiri worrying 
herself pink over her kids and. cows and 
chickens? 

HATTIE. (.1/ the berk door) Good Lord! 
The west sky is one whole black snuiKe. Good- 
• .bye Kate. No-w hustle ( up, Ed. 

QUINN. It’s hustle up yourself. 

(I VIL11UR IS LAKE it wears hi the door- 
, trail- He ttnccrmoniottsly /tushes /test 
them and is about to pass over to the 
■ door to left, when QU1HS addresses 
him.) . 

QUINN. Summer-fallow nearly done, Wil- 
■ bur? 

BLAKE. TJm—nearly. (He goes out. by door, 
left.) 

-QUINN—Short.andjiot too.sweet._ \Yell,.well, 

be good, Kate. 

.. IIATTIE. As Rood as he deserves, my dear. 

KATE. ( Era rf ally) Hush! 

(KATE goes oat oil to the verandah and 
stands there waving them a. goodby. 

■ The sound of their, auto dies away. She 

returns to the table to clear away the 
tea-things. There are sounds from the 
kitchen as if I1LAKE is throwing things 
around.) 

(Re-enter l!LA 1\E with a wrenrk.) 

BLAKE. Damn'd' fool! . Send "him for a 
wrench and he brings one that won’t fit a nut on 
the plow. 

KATE.. Did you tell him there were two. under 
the stove? • ' •" 

BLAKE. Why should I have to tell him if hq;' 
has any brains in his thick skull? (Paitsvs)i 
^hinking up more excuses, for him? 
x KATE. Wilb.ur, you’ve no occasion to shout' 
at me. I’m not deaf. ' \ 

BLAKE. Shouting, am I? J usn’t to talfe 1 
enough to please you, ,now I’m shouting. You’re 
' danm’d har'd’ to please—aren’t you?. 

KATE. I’m not hard to please, but l am not 
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pleased with the way you have been mis-treating * 

BLAKE. No. (Surei iny.) 

KATE. ( Tin 11 inj/ a wan) You’re almost un- - 
bearable. 

BLAKE. ( Coming down from door) Is that 
so? My ways are my own. I don’t have to bor¬ 
row airs and manners from anyone. .Get that?. 

KATE. It would do you no harm if you did 
borrow a few better ones. 

BLAKE. (Coining over,to her and Swinyiny 
her around by the arm to fare him) See'here! ' 
I’m abo.ut.fed up with your sneers. • 

KATE; I’m not sneering. I never' have 
sneered at you! 

BLAKE. (His anyer almost out of control 1 
—Then-what-are-you -doing-anyway?- 

KATE.' I’m trying to tell you something for 
your good, Wilbur Blake. 

BLAKE. ( Snccriny) For my good! 

KATE. Yes, for your good. I’m your wife, 

K Have a right to speak. You—you’d better 
change your behaviour to, me before—( She 
checks licrsclf.) • . 

BLAKE. (Excitedly) Before—yes? Why 
don’t-you go on? Before you—? 

KATE. ( She moves away from him) Before . 
people think you’ve gone crazy. 

BLAKE. (Disappointedly) No, no, that’s not 
what you stopped saying. You were going to say 
—before vy/m .did something. 

KATE, (hi a sinfithered tone) What have 
you come home for—to pick another. quarrel 
with me? You’d better go back to your plow-' • 
ing,- (Suddenly, with a- recollect ion-.of the threat--.- 
■ cniny storm).. No, no, Wilbur, come in before . 

v B lake. Bah! .' . . 

. . (He goes to the door with liis.face turned .. 
angrily on. her', when he yets to tlie ver r . . 
u’nduh, he' looks across the .fields. He 

. ii . / 




the. 


hull .s 
to lh< 
God Almighty 
hitched! He's 


ground.) 

What’s he doing 
bringing the liorsi 


'tick fiiri’iinstg 


JJLAKE. 
M unhitch 
' KATK. 


( To the (lour) Can’t you see what a 
nn is coming up? 

Storm be damn'd. He's no business 
without orders. ( He disappears.) 
(Dropping her hands mid, turning 
inr) Oh, what’s the use? 

' ( Outnide) Hi! You there! Get back 
with those horses. 


WOODLEY. Me, guvnor? 

BLAKE. Yes, you—you! What do you mean 
by bringing in the horses without me telling 


-WOODLEY:—Now; -guvnor,""just" you' take~an~' 

astronomical observation of those dirty looking 1 , 
water-wagons up there. That’s why! . 

BLAKE. Get back with those horses! 
WOODLEY. Now, guvnor, be sensible. Can’t 
you see there’s going to be one-hell-of-a-bust-up 
in a few minutes and it won’t clear lip again to¬ 
day. I’ll put away the mokes. 

BLAKE. You’ll put away nothing. Take ’em 
back! 

WOODLEY. Awful sorry, guvnor, but your 
uncle Dudley don’t see his way to oblige you this 

,(Smne.nneertnin sounds occur outside anil 
KATE runs agitatedlg to the door.) 
WOODLEY. Now, guvnor, don’t come any of 
that rough stuff. I’m telling you straKsMff You 
don’t get the drop on me the second iimw. J 
BLAKE! (Fiereelij) Drop thosej/flines! 
AVOODLEY.” I’m telling you! I don’t'want to. 
be nasty, guvnor. Remember the little medicine 
I promised you for your temper.. 

BLAKE. Drop those lines! ' 

WOODLEY. All right,.all right. If you want 
the lines that badly, fly at ’em! '■ 

BLAKE. Damn you! 



WOODLEY. Quito so,—but Uncle Dudley’s 
team is going into the stable. See! 

BLAKE. Go to hell! 

WOODLEY. Right-o, guvnor! See you later 
then. 

. (There -is a confused sound—rattling at 
harness, cursings, WOODLEY’S low 
lough and a general movement outside 
that gradually dies away. 'KATE re¬ 
laxes from her nervous tension and sets 
the table for sapper, goes into the kit¬ 
chen by the left door, At intervals, she 
takes an apprehensive glance at the sky. 

(WOODLEY appears at the centre door 
He does not come in for a few moments, 
but stands leuniny against the door 
frame, when he does come in, he goes 
--- ovcr-tn~thre~windiiiy, right.) . 

WOODLEY. Missis, the wildman is tricked 
out in full warpaint today all right, no mistake. 
Maybe, it’s the storm upsetting his barometer. 

KAT§. His bar— 

WOODLEY. I mean his liver. M-m-m-m„ he 
figures he can.buck that storm- ’Well, I’m no 
prognosticator— 

KATE. (Nervously) Whatever in the world 
' is that? . 

WOODLEY. Prognosticator, missis? Oh, he’s', 
the sortl.^f a chap that tells the things that hap- • 
per.—usually v after they happen. 

KATE. We .never hear of such words as you 
sometimes use, Fred. 

WOODLEY. (Coming over to the window) 

' Well, you see; missis, when I was a very little 
nipper, I must have swallowed the dictionary 
along with my rattle. It does .strike me. comical, 
sometimes, how those loiig Words go perambu- 
lating about in_my nut, they must come from 
somewhere, and the way they go on is something 
terrifying sometimes. Hum-m-m! 

.. 4CATE. Well, they’maze us, Fred.. ' - 

WOODLEY. They’maze rhe too,, missis. Well, 
as I. was saying those dusky boys up there— 
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' that one’s just like old Heine’s coal-boxes—they 
signify some sinister, intentions on the part of 
old baldy. He's the weatherman, you know. 

KATE. They look terrible. I've watched 
them coming all afternoon. 

WOODLEY. The wildiiian is still going it. 

It ain’t fair on the poor dumb brutes'. 

KATE. (Sound of risiiit; wind. KATE can¬ 
not nsiat r/oinrj orcr to window) The wind! How 
ciuelly it’s hitting the wheat! 

.WOODLEY. It .pure is. Isn’t the corn—Ha, ' 
Ha,!, I'm always making that break. Across the 
pond, they call that stuff corn, missis. Isn’t it 
like big yellow waves of water—waves on the 

KATE. I have never seen the sea. 

WOOD LEY . No! Well,jthe_wav.es_ol.-the. old_ 

“.fish pond we cross to get to Canada, is just like 
• that. It's a gay sight. The green stems are the 
colour of the water and the yellow heads like the 
tops of the waves with the sun shining on them. 

KATE. You are always seeing something in 
the things on the prairies that we who have Jived 
here all our lives have never noticed. Why is 
it? 

WOODLEY. ■ Don’t ask me missis. I’ve only 
common optics. I lived in London all my natural, 
except for one little tour in La Belle Prance. • 
with rations found, occasionally, to meet kam- 
erad. Heine. Maybe living in London does cul¬ 
tivate our peepers to notice the things here we 
don't see there. 

KATE. London! .the big gloomy city, all 
smoke and houses, and not a speck of grass or a 
tree anywhere. 

WOODLEY. Come, come, missis! Go on! 
Who 'fed you up with that stuffing? Myl my! 
there’s more trees in old London than you have ■ 
got here on these blinking plains for a hundred 
miles. ( There are oodles of parks and commons 
in London.' , 

i' KATE. I’ve" always understood there were 
' onljt, miles and miles of streets and houses. 



WOODLEY. Say, missis, just on the edge 
of London there is a forest. Pipping Forest-. ' I 
remember being taken there when I was quite a 
kid. It seemed so beautiful that I couldn’t get 
the idea of the Garden of Eden out of my little 
napper, all that day. 

''KATE. ( Interested)' Did it seem so beautiful 
Fred? 

WOODLEY. It was a Good Friday, there 
weve little falls of light snow, white and clean¬ 
like, the sun was shining all the time and it 
dried up the snow as fast as it fell. At the end 
of one of those fairy-like glades, I saw and heard 
my first cuckoo. God! it does one good to have • 

.a little of that stuff they call poetry in yer 
inside once in a while. 

_KATE. Yes. Fred. Bu t we love the pra irie._ 

WOODLEY. Urn, there’s a lot of it to love. 
Missis, sometimes when I’m doing chores, milking 
in the corral, I look across the old prairie, bald 
hrd bare, no tree, nor bush in sight. What a 
lot you people are losing living here without 
any trees! Trees ■ and men and animals get 
along much better together. 0! you may think 
I’m dippy, but I can’t get away from the idea 
that you people here, wasting so much energy 
in battling with- raw nature, would be kinder, 
and more reasonable to each other if you would 
grow trees and live among'em. They'd entice 
more~ wild birds, .and animals. We learn a lot, 
from animals—companionship and contentment. 
Trees are good, kind of natural ornaments. I 
heard' a chap, a college chap, lecture once, he 
said it was the trees taught the ancient old 
blokes how to build their great churches and 
palaces. I suppose you think I’m talking non¬ 
sense,. but that’s, just how it hits your uncle 
Dudley.' ■ ’ K - - ' ' ' ■ 

KATE. I don’t think it nonsense. 

WOODLEY. And there again', it must be 
nice to be born on the prairies. 

KATE. Why? What-makes you say that?- 
WOODLEY. Ha, Ha! Now, I didn’t think ' 
you’d ask me why. It must be nice, you see, 
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you’ve, got so.hmch more of the funny old world 
to see at some time. - ~ 

(\ATM. Haven’t you people born in London 
trot as much of the world to see as we have? 

WOODLEY. Bless your innoeent heart, no! 
Why. missis.' there’s so 'much of the funny old 
world brought to London across the seventeen 
seas, in small samples like, from Greenland’s 
icy mountains and India’s- pearly strands and 
the rest of the cannibal islands that the inquisi¬ 
tive cockney- trots a close-up of the remote ends 
of the funny old yVorld millions of miles from his 
castle fireside in that ritrht little titrht little 
island. You notice, missis, I said “tight little 
island?” / • 

KATE. Yes, Fred, but I haven’t the least 

_ .idea_.whut-you- mean- 

WOODLEY.' I'll tell you, missis, they’re right, 
when they're titrht and tight when they’re right. 
See? 

( KATE. i\o, I don't. Tight! What is tight? 

■ WOODLEY. Good Lor! I’m a chump. 'I for- 
get you're not on to the lingo. Tight ■ means-^ 
Blotto—full up. ' - 

KATE. O! . ' 

WOODLEY. Don’t get worried “-Over my at¬ 
tempts at humour, missis. \Ve do love a poke at 
ourselves. It!s different here, you are young 
and touchy, thinskinned like), so we have to b?. 
careful in slipping you the Haw-haw! But you’ll 
grow up and get oyer your starchiness in the 
neck- and enjoy a good laugh in time—really. 

KATE. I’m not agreeing with you in that. 
Fred./ ' 

' WOODLEY. “Nobody asked' you, -sir, she 
said!”- Ha. Ha!- Why should'.Vftu? I’d be silly'' 
to expect anyone to agree with all-of Fred Wood¬ 
ley’s crazy ideas. But, We were, talking about 
-old London. .Yes. I was telling you; they can't 
very well remain benighted in old Sinokey— 
.what with’ the big exhibitions, th^ "shows, not 
forgetting the Lord Mayor his own, the museums 
and Madam Tussaud’s and the Zoo, and all the 
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visiting pot-ten-tates. 

KATE. What are—? Well, go on Fred. 
WOODLEY. Pot-ten-tates and their ret-tin- 
ues. Say! it’s some eye-balm to see those funny 
old buffers, the pot-ten-tates, all colours, black, 
yellow or brown, slim or f.at, parading' about in 
the parks near Buckingham Palace, all dressed 
up, or dressed with hardly anything on at all, ex¬ 
cept their original birthday suits. They all come 
to pay their respects to King Georgie and his 
missis. And don’t they get a welcome from the 
crowds of big wigs and little wigs, the Bank 
of England down to the collar stud, and boot-lace 
peddlars. We give ’em all a uioisy twelcome, don’t 
you forget it, the noisier the more welcome. Itr- 
their old jungle dug-outs, they're used to "the 

-wanging-of—tom-toms-and -ping-pongs—It-must- 

be swell for their wives to carry the thrills back 
home with strings of! new nose-rings and bangles ' 
^ to put itovepj'tfligyjves' of the other pot-ten-tates 
who couldh’t cdmef 

(A low growl of distant- thunder.) - 
KATE. I’ve'-always pictured London a wond¬ 
erful city. 

WOODLEY. Wonderful city! Yes, sir, wond¬ 
erfully wonderful! .But to the poor bloke who 
hadn't the price—well, it’s cold stones for him. 
(His attention , arrested outside). Well, well, if 
the wildman hasn’t taken,-a tumble—no, no missis 
—not off his plow! I ''mean, he’s unhitched— 
he’s actually coming home. - 

(WOODLEY comes down from the-door to 
window right. KATE crosses -over to 
door, takes a glance outside and i;cturns. 
to table, left.) • ‘ 

KATE. I’m so glad he’s coming, in before the 
storm breaks. ■ ’ ' 

WOODLEY. Missis, what’s the matter with 
the guvnor lately? (KATE shakes her head) 
He acts as if the wind was under his shingles. 
He seems, a decent chap, enough,, but there’s some, 

/. blinking, kink got into his barrel organ. Was he' 
born on the prairies like you was? 

KATE. No: • 
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WOODLEY. One of those blue-eyed blue 
noses, eh? 

KATE. No, he’s from Ontario. 

WOODLEY. Oh, well, he's blue.v just the 

• KATE. He came west when quite-a young 

WOODLEY. What did they feed, him on down 
in Ontario?—Sour apples, three feeds a day? 

KATE. He had a hard time as a boy and had 
to work long hours. 

WOODLEY. Um! Affected his youthful ideas, 
as well as his digestion, eh? • 

KATE. He was made to work terribly hard. 

WOODLEY: Supposing he did, what the good 
--year-, is -the-Use--of_still-brnnding- over-it?—He’s- 
his own boss, with a good wife and a -good hired 
man—myself., (Hr imitate* blmeivg on a trmn- 
In't ) Toot-toot! What’s, the use of making him¬ 
self blue.v and everyone else bluey? Besides, if 
he still feels sore about it, why doesn’t he go 
hack there and give the old slave-driver a kick 
in the gu—in the', breadbasket. 

KATE. It was his own father. 

WOODLEY. 0, Lor! his old man? Um, that’s 
different, isn’t it? We mustn’t kick our fathers 
atid mothers, we have to always honour them till 
death do us part. Still, it wouldn’t do the old boy 
any harm if the riot act was read to him. -If 
might make life easier for the younger brother 
—that is, if he has one. 

KATE. It might.be the cause. Wilbur never 
mixed.— 

WOODLEY. Ha! ,that’s why he don’t know' 
nothing, poor blighter! 

' KATE.' ’ He is-- '" ' : ” '' " 

WOODLEY. . Missis, mixing is the one great 
tonic in the world for the blues. It. was the. 
one_ thing, missis, that carried us through that 
bally .war without converting us- into blithering', 
idiots all gone cuckoo. Mixing, yes, Scotties, • 
A lassies, Canucks, South Africans, New Zealand- 
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ers, -Gurkas and slit-eyed yellow boys, of course • 
they didn’t all smell the same. Then they send . 
us back to our little tin-pot nationalities to again • 
stew in-our black hates and get worked up for 
another bio—urn, another war. It’s a blighting 
shame,- missis! - ^ 

KATE. It is, Fred, I can quite see what- you 
mean. I understand a lot of things you talk 
about, but Wilbur-—you- know he can’t talk as 
you; he feels out of things beside you. When 
you talk so much— 

(iS'/ie ponses. it becomes' vert, ohnions to 
WOODLEY she has said something 
more thou she intended.) 

WOODLEY. Eh? What was that.- missis? 

Was that a slap on the wrist for vour uncle 

-Dudley?—(-(-kuHen-f/oiew—fo—row f-re)—Missis—what- 

did you mean—? (He does not finish; before her 
silent appeal, hi■ dm tvs o long breath tend ends' 

■with a, lote ontdraien whistle) So,—that’s, it 
(Goes back to the window) So I’m the loose nut. 

I never guessed it was me irt the. picture. Fred¬ 
erick Woodenhead, solid ebony! Say, missis, why 
didn’t you tell mp? 

KATE. I couldn’t—I mean, I’m sorry ypu 
took up my wards just now— . . 

WOODLEY. You needn’t be, missis, I’m 
glad the old gray cat, teeth and talons, is out of 
, the bag. (Gives another low whistle ) Missis, 
you should have told me. 

KATE. I couldn’t Fred. Can’t you forget 
what I said? 

WCODftLEY. that would be a hard thing to ' 
do, especially— (Takes a deep breath ' and a 
slight paase) especially' when a chap’s been act¬ 
ing the goat. . . ... 

KATE.“'it wasn’t" your fault,'you’re-'not to 
blame. 

WOODLEY. I’m not worrying . about rnr-■ 

self, missis, it’s you. If I thought my fool chat¬ 
ter—but, say, missis, honest, he-can’t think I’m - 
a chap . like that;—one of those damn rotters. 

No! Does he, missis? Be square with me, missis, - 
tell me the truth?. 
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KATE. It is difficult for me to say what 
is the matter. . 

-WOODLEY. Try, try. missis, be fair to me. 

KATE. It is not you, Fred,—it is myself. 
You have done no wrong. I liked .to hear you 
talk. I got to like to listen to you; you brought 
a wider interest into life for me and Wilbur 

WOODLEY.' Good God! What are you say¬ 
ing. missis? What do you mean? I was never 
good at riddles; this is a hard one for me. What 
can Blake hjive against you on my account? 
(Willi sudden detei initiation) Here, let me 
■ have it out with him when 'he comes in? ■ . 

KATE. ( Fearfully) —Oh, please don’t. Don’t 
_ do _that, _. Ile11—he.__won_’t_uri(iei'stand j'ou gnd— 

WOODLEY. Won’t he? Yes; he will, by the 
time Fred Woodley has had his say. Put your 
odd hob on me, missis. 

KATE. You. mustn’t—'you mustn’t — you’ll 
wreck everything. . . 

WOODLEY. Wreck everything! Strike’ me 
pink! Listen to this platoon, number A. Freder¬ 
ick Woodley of Camden town, one of the sides of, 
a tragic domestic triangle! ••Wouldn’t it beat— 
Good God! triangles are not for likes of me and 
you, they are for people that lounge about all 
day and have nothing to do with their lives, and 
don’t they make an awful bio—bally mess of ’em? 
Ilah! Here's the wildinan himself. (Goes over to 
Moor.) 

(There hits been intermittent growls of 

' thunder ihronghont' this dialogue; 117 L- 

IIUK Ul.AKE appears on the verandah: 

• .He -stands.- there . .looking - across -, i-he 
fields and proceeds to lake off his coat 

WOODLEY. Thought better of it, eh, guv- 

BLAKE. ( Pushes past him and chines, into 
house) Go;td.hell! ' 
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WOODLEY. -What— 

(KATE lets a plate fall On the floor; it is 
smashed. Doth men look in her diree- 


WCODLEY. (With o slight colourless .laugh) 
.Yes, H-E-double L, it's surprising how close 
sonic place's get to us these warm days. 

(FLAKE throws his coat and cup oh to 
a chair and has returned to the door at 
'a'loader outburst of thunder. From this 
point the rolls of thunder, become 


WOQDLEY. They look grumpy, don’t they 
guvnor? When— (He sweeps his arms around as 
if using asegthe.) 


BLAKE. What’s the matter wjth' you? 

- Seared -about -the -few--dollars -I .o\ve y?riT-“if—the. 
crop g;nes. Don’t worry. ■ ' ' JJ 

. WOODLEY.. '• No, guvnor, you' might_naiia.l 
I ain’t. Let your uncle Dudley reciprocate the' 
advice. Kindly, you know, kindly—don’t goa - 
worry.- (Pointing out to the fields ) What’s grffr 
ing to be will be—maybe. . , f 

BLAKE. I don’t have to worry anyway. 
WOODLEY. No!—you don't show it either. 
BLAKE. Shut up, you damn’d gas-tank. I 
don’t want any back-talk, any cheap advice from 
you or your help either. , 

WOODLEY. Help! -I’m on wages, guvjlor, 
hired, you know. 


. <- BLAKE. You’re not hired to gas at me. Keep 
your trap shut and can your advice. I don’t need 
it—none of yours,- or nosey neighbors, or butting- 
in relations. * . . 

(KATE has cleaned up the fragments of 
. i the broken. plat dpi rom the. floor.- She 

is on the point (fyfcrcmonstrating, but 
allows- his remark to pass in silence.) 

- BLAKE.. For ten years, I’ve pulled this farm¬ 
ing business through, rain, frost and shine-, my¬ 
self, “alone arid made good. Let that soak'into. 
their tliick'skulls. I’m not squealing because of 
•a little hail. What do I care if it comes? 
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WOODLEY. Sure,, what do we care! 
may owe something on the horses and lnachii 
That’s nothing. But, guvnor, they say a. 
protection is worth a ton of bravado. 

BLAKE. Shut up! I'tell you, 0 I’m not 
ing on anyone to pay m.v- debts, mot evei 


KATE. IRidn’t you better leave cousins ou 
■Of this? . .... -7 

J BLAKE.- Why should I? Did I invite thdm 
to come butting in on my affairs? • / . - 

KATE. .They have given you no 'cause to/in¬ 
sult them. Whatever Edmund said was kindly 
meant and neighbourly said." . , /• 

- BLAKE.’- Damn the neighbours! Let /them’ 
keep clear of iny affairs. _ -’ . . • ; 

' ( T livii' ix_ji_Ji_ruvy__rnU_gJ_t]\ 

’ WOODLEY? - No one’s. bd'rgei’ftg^yh, guv.nor, 
still vou’re n'ot so high and mighty-, you can’t be 
talked to; \ ’ 


BLAKE. Get, out! • Get out, if’, you don’t like 
iny gait. This is my place,—my house. Uni— : 

‘ (If tlh u thirl, dejiunt glunee ut WOODLEY a .rut 
KATE mitt a sliylh yliuse, too sig uif tea nf to hr 
ni isu udei'St ood) Um !\at least, if I’m fool enough 
to think it is; 


KATE. (With a feur-'ehurged energy). Wil-. 
bur! what do you mean?,, < ’ - 

'BLAKE. Mean?—wh at ev e r ■ you ’ think 'I 


. KATE. »Ypu.—Ch, you c 
tain you. meant—O, you c 
yes. have it all to yourself. 
BLAKE.’ Isn’t it .my ti 


ward !. If I was ce 
h have .'your ’ ho^is 


rn to. ask 


'hat you 


.-•-KATE. (Earnfrf him "tend - blazing ibith • pas¬ 
sion) You—want—me—to-^tell—>you, -Wilbur’ 
Blake',—do you? _ - • • 

BLAKE. (A‘litJle subdued by her fiiPmiess) 
Mow, now,— you—(recovering.■ his- ground )— 
Yes„--go on; tell me, say .it.-if you dare. - - • • •» 
• KATE. Yes, I'dare tell you. I mean, Wilbuf- 



"Blake—I — (There is a heavy mil nf thunder) Ni> 
—ho.^no (She ceases in a moaning cry.) 

BLAKE. I dared you*(Fnrionsly) Go on, say 
.'it? 

KATE..' (Limply) Leave me alone (Taming 
’• from him). Don’t speak to me any more.. 

WOODLEY, life has his hack LtrnnlJ-o 
them, he is 'gazing itncaniIyiait^iifjlie 
window., he now tarns und-fucesIJLA~KF 
in a dciermined manner.) ' 

Say, guvnor— ’ 

BLAKE. Keep out ot this, do you hear. Shut 
.your trap, you— 

AVOODLEY. I’m not shutting my trap, Blake. 
You’ve developed an'iinusuhl line of eloquence, 
but you haven’t got the monoply; just yet. 

J —BLAKE.-—(S./(o(([i»f/)T-don’t-have-tolistento 

. y° u - ’ ■. 

WOODLEY. My. heai/ng’s all ' right. I’m 
trying not to get mad,.guvnor, but a trial, you 
are. Still, you’re going to listen to me—that’s 

- all.. What you said to/your wife just now was 
as near putting your Zoot through, as you could 
go without breaking the glass. Oh,' yes! 

BLAKE. (Scowling, uncertain of himself, 
turns away from \\jOODLEY) Bah! 

WOODLEY. .That’s hopeful, but Bah! don’t 
answer it. If you/ have anything to say Blake, 
shoot it, as. man tro man, don’t let it lie in- your 
crop like a— 

BLAKE. Like a what?. Say it. .(Tarns sav¬ 
agely at .Woodley as if to'attucl: him.) '. 

WOODLEY. Now, easy on, no more wildnian’s 
tricks. ' Keep your hands in your' pockets, guv¬ 
nor, I’m'teliing you. '• 

BLAKE. Blast' you ! and' the Whole damn’d' 
crowd " that’s. against me. ' 

KATE’. Wilbuf, have, you gone quite crazy? 
there’s no'one against you. 

. BLAKE. Liar! You,—you, more than -the 

- rest.- 



KATE. You dare to speak to me—like that! 
Me—what,—you accuse me? 

BLAKE. Yes—you—you.. . 

KATE. ' Me—of what? ; 

BLAKE. You’ve thought me’a fine blind fool.' 
IVe seen it for months. You two,—sifting close, 
together-—night after night—in this house,—jab-' 
boring together -like a pair of nionkeys—taking 
in- his chatter—swallowing it—he— 

KAYE- Stop! For Heaven’s sake, stop! Wil¬ 
bur you’ve gone crazy! Don’t— 

B.LAKE. Gone crazy!—have I? ; 

..KATE,-' Don’t say another wordC No;- don’t, 
you (lare''ntter another word. 

WOODLEY. Missis, let him have his say. The., 
dirt tha t’s i n is better out.’ (To BLAKE ) Get- 
Ton? Let’sTiaVe it! '' " ' . - ; 

- (There is a pause.. The two men'confront 
.each other and ylare in each other’s 
faces. Anpthef deep roll of thunder 
quite overhead.) ■ 

Well, shake it loose, spill it. 

(Little 'light ■ conies from the overcast sky. 
There is a decided uncertainty ill 
BLAKE’S attitude. It is.. WOODLEY 
who is losiny his temper.) 

Good Gpd! We’ve sat here night after night, 
yes, yes, talking, talking, her and- I, without a 
black thought and you—.yog were, doing—what? 

BLAKE. ( With ne-aronsed fury) What was 
I doing.? Listening—watching—both of .you. ! 

WOODLEY. Listening; watching, good God! 
Listening and watching, without sign or word 
from that black heart of yours. Watching and 
listening for what? For something that never, 
did ■ hanpen^nevef'-'coul d'-KahhenV' Yri'ii—vdii—~ 
to-think that your wife—you—Bah! such swine- 
as you deserve—to get that kind of woman. 

BLAKE.' But she seems for the likes of 

WOODLEY. (Menacing him) Blake,' if you 
say that again— ’ . ’ 
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. KATE. He’s mad. Wilbur—what are you ac¬ 
cusing. me, of? 

BLAKE. Couldn’t you hear me? Are vou 
deaf? (Points' to WOODLEY) ■ That’s what— 

. him! Can you hear now? 

• (WOODLEY makes a .movement towards 

him, lull KATE blazihy with indiyna- 
■' lion, interposes herself.) 

KATE. Yob dare say such a thing to me. 
you coward—you coward—you coward. You 
shall be made to take every word of it ba.ck. I’ll 
.- leave you—your house, Wilbur Blake — this 
moment. . I’d pattydr face this storm than stay 
another minute under your roof. 

. (There is a heavy burst of thunder as'she 
seizes her coat and hat from a peg and 

: _,_ .__gpesJ(pJJicdoor.) __ 

WOODLEY/ Stop, Misste!ylon’t go out there” 
in that—in that Kto/m. -Ypu mustn’t! Blake, 
stop' her! Do you hear? . 

(BLAKE makes -a meaningless movement 
■ as KATE flings opep the door and rims 
oat. The door closes again. BLAKE 
' . ' stands looking'at the door in a dazed- 
avay. It is now almost quite dark There- 
is a very load crash of thunder over¬ 
head and sounds of heavy spasmodic 
rain drops, the usual heral'ds-to a (linen- 
: pour of heavy 'hail.), 

.. WOODLEY r She’s gone! Are you clean 
nutty, Blake? Go after her!‘.Fetch her back out 
of this storm! You mustn’t let her be out in—' 

, if you don’t go; I’ll get-her back myself. 

(BLAKE, who has began to move' towards 
the - door, stops -short. WOODLEY'S 
words rc-al-onse his anger again to 

■ u - ;white,_hcat.) r :..,. , ... •• 

:—:-’ SLAKE. You, cvill, will you? -AH- right 7 g o t 

going—she’s more to you thaW mwne anyway. 

. i--. (The rain drops tarn to a iWtip ty Af small 

. f WOO'DLEY. XFnrionsly) 'Ydu^liar! ‘ ’Yofl” 
.'white livered'..swine! Yes, I’ll go when‘I have 
.wiped that off. ' Ypu have asked-dor it.'Look out! 
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{WOODLEY' rushes at BLAKE, but 
BLAKE jumps at him. They dose. Dur¬ 
ing the ensuing struggle, WOODLEY 
fears jhimself loose with the loss of a 
- - shirt sleeve, he deals BLAKE (I stagger¬ 
ing hlniv that sends him reeling across' 
the roilm. BLAKE falls beside a chair, 
this he. seizes and staggers at WOOD- 
LEY irith it it praised. The patter of 
hail has turned into a tremendous can¬ 
nonade of heavy hail. The noise on the 
roof is deafening. .The. large window, 
right, is shivered, the window curtains 
■' stream into the room and many.objects 
are overthrown by the wind, including 
the pots of getaniinns.. The upraised 

_ ehturfujjs__sl nidy ^frainB LA K EtS-n oiv- 

nermjess hands and he' would go over 
to the window. WOODLEY restrains 
him.) 

WCODLEY. Blake, your wife! 

BLAKE. (Feebly endeavouring to reach the 
window) Hail! 

WOODLEY. Blake, do you hear? Your wife’s 

BLAKE. Hail—Hail—Hail! . . 

—CURTAIN ON ACT-1— ; 


Act II 

SCEXE: The same; 

(During the period the curtain is lowered, 
the downpour of hail gradually diminishes 
until- it entirely ceases as suddenly as it 
began. The storm passes' with receding 
growls of thunder, und.a, tOmcluding. putter 
jit' sil'loil stones' — Ttuise .somills d ry followed 
by a silence, a dead-.edlm, the hush i~!wT 
usnally .follows these fierce bursts of hall 
on the prairies ih late summer. 

... After some thirty seconds interval, the 
curtain rises to-discover BLAKE sitting in 
a chair, left centre, in a state of nervous 
collapse , the result of the. recent high mental 




strain and excitement. The voice of WOOD- 
LEY is heard outside, at some distance call- 
ins) nut the name of MRS BLAKE. 

KATE appears suddenly in the doorway, 
BLAKE feels her presence. He springs 
from his chair as if she were an apparition. 
They stand starinjr al each other for the 
space of a few: seconds, he, in a distracted 
manner and she, as if he were something 
beyond the' range of her vision, when, at. 
last, BLAKE makes a slight movement, for¬ 
ward; it causes her to stiffen and she leaves 
him off.) - 1 

BLAKE. (Almost in a whisper) Kate! 

(KATE comes liinply into the room, passes 
him and reels to the back of the table 

- wh ich - she- grasps-foi—sirpportrrShg is 

on the verge of collapse. BLAKE 
stands, centre^ trembling, impotent, en¬ 
deavouring to speak, but only her name 
comes in low whispers.) 

KATE. I—want—my—clothes— 

/ BLAKE. Kate!’ 

KATE. My clothes! I’m going—away.' 

BLAKE.. Kate! 

KATE. Yes—my clothes! - 

BLAKE. No, no,—you mustn’t go away. 

• KATE. Yes, yes. 

BLAKE. (He ,musters sufficient will-power 
to approach her) No, No, you mustn’t go. The 


KATE. (She repulses him with a shrinking 
gesture of disgust) I will—I will,-=-I must! 
Where are—my clothes? I must go away 
. .quickly., .,. ....,...... - 

BLAKE. . No,, no,—you .mustn’t. . Where are 
you going to? 

KATE. Where?—anywhere from here. I 


KATE. Where am I going? Where? (She 
shudders) What does it, matter now. I’m going 
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awav—from you—from here—far away—from 
everybody. Oh!. (She bursts into tears) Yes, 
they' wili know—they will believe I am a bad 
woman. Ch! the shame—and I have done no 
wrong. No, I never thought a wrong. 

BLAKE. helpless) - Kate! Kate! 

KATE. ( Cruing out loudly) O, it hurts, it 
hurts so. .You have hurt me. I could die. No, 
I’m no longer your wife, Wilbur Blake. . ; 

BLAKE. Kate, Kate! you mustn’t say that 
—T didn’t— 

KATE. I must go away from you. I feel I 
can never forgive you. (She pauses, then points 
outside and eerldims hysterically) The hail!, the 
hail! It’s ,a judgment. (Comes down in front of 
table.) --— - ; — 

BLAKE. (Aroused'at her words) The hail! 
the hail! Yes, the hail! 

(WOODLEY appears in . the doorway; 
[SLAKE goes over to the. window re- ' 
peutiug the word “Hail”. KATE eon- . 
tilines to laugh hysterically.)' . 


BLAKE. Everything! 

KATE. (Ceases to laugh). Everything! 


• KATE. (In a dead echo of his words) Every¬ 
thing—gone! •* 

BLAKE. (hi a sudden rush of words) I said 
I didn’t^ care—not a damn. Jt can all go to hell 
—crop-r every thing—everybody. I’ll never lift • 
my' hand to do anything again. She is leaving 

KATE. (She speajur^after a struggle ■ with ■ 
Jigi'si:If.). ..Yes, I’m. lgaying .yog^-you^aye. driven. .. 

BLAKE. ' (Limply) A —I didn’t mean— {he 
pauses.) ,. 

KATE. ^ (Slowly) You did. mean it. You des¬ 
troyed something fibre (hcr hahds on' her breast)' , 
as surely as utterly as the hail has done the crop. 

BLAKE. . Kate, Kate, I was mad. 
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KATE. (Slowly) Ah, if it had only been mad- 
. ness it might be forgivable. It was hatred— 
black hatred' far worse than madness,, so black 
it made me, an innocent wife, a vile guilty 
thing. I never would have believed that anyone 
not guilty .could feel like this—a soiled and trod¬ 
den thing, soiled and degraded by the thoughts 
and suspicions of one I trusted and loved. -That 
is.';why- I, your wife, Wilbur Blake, must go 
. away from -you. I do not hate you— not yet, 
but it will come and grow and grow like those 
black clouds and blot out all love and sweetness 
from our lives. We must avoid an.evil—a crime. 
I suppose many of those tragic hates, began 
with such a hurt as you have given me.' . ’ 
BLAKE-. (Nerveless) Kate, Kate,'—do not-go. 


vaiuiui, you unaersianu n is impos¬ 
sible for me to stay. You-have destroyed the 
only thing that was real, so beautiful, my trust, 
"my love for you, this trust gave me a calm real 
happiness in the dull plodding life you brought 
me to on the farm. This thing helped me to 
, . overcome much that I disliked in you at first, 
encouraged . me to trust my life, my future -in 
your, hands and to give you''all my heart. You 
have destroyed that mysteripus inner thing. No 
you do not understand. It is' gone—you are no 
longer'lny husband. You must learn to realize 
it. ... 

(From, the doorway, WOODLEY comes 
into, the -room.) 

WOODLEY. Missis, I know., it’s rough on. 
you, but you-mustn’t take it like this, 

KATE. You heard what I said? 

WOODLEY. Yes, missis,—I don’t wish to 
.. . intrude, ..but—.... ... . 

KATE. You know, .every word I said is true 
—I must and will go away. 

WOODLEY. I’m ' ■ not contradicting you, 
missis, and I’m not agreeing with you. I’m just 
’ concerned about your being-unfair; to me. ' • " 
. KATE. To you?" • 

WOODLEY'. . Yes, that’s it. 





KATE. Unfair to you—how am I? ' 
WOODLEY. Well, you see, missis, it’s like 
this. I'm as innocent as yourself, as innocent as 
a new born babb.v. You’ll agree to'that. 

KATE. Of course, you are.. 

WOODLEY. Well, then, if you chuck ' him 
over -and beat it, everybody will say—that 
skunk Woodley did it,—and I didn’t any more 
than you yourself, missis. 

KATE. Oh, they’d never say that of you. 
WOODLEY. 0! wouldn’t they? You ought 
to know what a half dozen clacking women’s 
tongues can do. They could get me transported - 
on less than half the evidence you Would give’em 
KAXg. ( Looks at Woodley ‘for a few seconds) 
-Yes.-yoiDture-right;—I-must-not-go-away without— 
suing them-—my cousins, I mean, and telling 

WOODLEY. Now, listen to me, missis. Don’t ■ 
you go and do anything foolish. The more 
you’d tell’em. the more you’d try to explain, the 
deeper, they’d paint you and me. 

KATE. No, no,—they must, they will believe ' 
me, I’ll— 

- - WOODLEY. Now, missis, I've always found 
you a Irood hearted sensible sort of a w'oman, I 
want you to be such, a one just now. I’m not ', 
guilty, am I? Just shake your head! And 
you’re not guilty, are you? Shake it again! 
Good! Well, your good name' is worth a lot to 
you, isn’t it? Yes,-of course, it is. Perhaps 
you’d hardl-y believe it, but my poor old nomc 
de plume is worth”quite a lot to your, uncle Dud¬ 
ley too-' Really it is, missis,'though it’s me that’s 
saying it. ' .■ _ 

-- ----- (fie’ praises find 'standsinfill'd!/ ‘at'"her. ’ 
■%. She softens n little midrr the smile, 

■ turns down her <’i/rs and then, up to his 
face os it' she would speak, lint she 
..... ylanees-at he,r._ husband at.thc window 
and immediately hardens; she' shakes 
.liar head.) 

WOODLEY. ( Refusing, to take the .shake, as . 
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a negative) Ha, that’s better! I said you were 
always a good hearted sensible- woman and— 

KATE. No, no, I. can’t do it. I won’t stay; 

I mustn’t. Don’t ask me to do that. I cansee 
where you— (She pauses.) ' 

WOODLEY. Ha! now you begin to see where 
I come in,'don’t you? Yes. 

KATE. No, no, 

WOODLEY. Now, wait a minute, missis. 

There’s something on my conscience. Oh, you 
never guessed I!d.- such a thing about me as a 
blooming conscience, did you? Really, I have, 
missis. It’s like this—if' you and Blake become 
'separated because of'my dizzy chatter, I’d feel 
the most miserable God-forsaken bloke' on all . 

--these-Qanadian—prairies_Ld_nev.er_get_ov.er_ At_ 

. for the rest of my natural. 

KATE. ’ It isn’t your fault. 

WOODLEY. No, it isn’t.'and yet someh'ow— 
yes, it is,—and ■ Blake has a real kick after all. 

You see; while we were chattering away, as he 
. said, beating the . parrbts, Jais jealousy was get T 
ting the upper hand,. so jStepeakj poisoning his 
milk of human kindness. heard that some r 

. where—and all his love tor’' you was getting 
frightfully mixed' lip inside, all si^es and sevens 
like, and as he couldn’t speak up for himself— 
couldn’t .cut in like me—he gets into this rotten 
funk-hole we see him in. That’s what, missis. 

(Kate looks from WOODLEY to BLAKE 
■ who is leaning against the window 
frame looking out through the broken 
paves. She shows uncertainty; she has ■ 

. - evidently been touched by what WOOD-- :• ' 

LEY has. said.) 

• WOODLEY-^ ~lN,oting < .,thp :i offecJ^Jiis'. .wards- 
ha ve had on her) Aw, missis,-can’t .you give him’ 

. a chance? If he, hadn’t cared for you a whole- 
• lot, would he have been that nutty?- Would he . 
raised this, cain? You ask him if he really be¬ 
lieves-it-of’us,-Put-.it up-to him, .missis ;,.go on,.. 

•missis. 

CKATE’&Jips are quivering in’doubt: She 
is afraid of herself. WOODLEY goes 


orrr to BLAKE and cat'ch'ex hold of hit% 
ana, twisting him around -to fare 
KATE.) 

You pool'dumb-bell! ’Fine show you'd make in 
Old Bailey dock, you .would. Haven't you a word 
to say in the defence of the malefactor? "Can’t 
you see your wife is waiting for it? 

■ BLAKE. ( Weakly) \Vhat can I say? 

WOODLEY. Say! ' Anything Bust out. 
Blow up, then what you want to say will bounce 

BLAKE.. I can’t,—I— - 

WOODLEY. Good God, man! Don’t you feel 
what you want to say? Don’t you "want to tell 
her what a .darn fool you’ve been? You feel 
AhuL-donlt.-vnu-?--— : ——- 


BLAKE. Yes'. 

WOODLEY. That you know she never thought 
of me or any other mail.but you.. Don’t you feel 
.that? - 

BLAKE.. Yes, yes. 

WOODLEY..' That’s fine. 1 Now, you ^heat'd 
what 1 just said about your • jealousy—you 
needn ! t never be ashamed of it either. Well, 
tell her that-fwas what sent you clean daiffy— 
that will help . for a .start. 

■BLAKE. {Looking intently into , WOOD- 
LEY'S face) Yes, that .was what first started 
it. I tried to get over it, I tried t.o talk—' . 

• .WOODLEY. To butt in like when I was go¬ 
ing to .beat the wind, eh? „ 

BLAKE. Yes!. then. But, "you made me feel 
such a fool that I couldn’t. I just couldn’t, so I 
held my tpngue. Night, after, night,. I saw her 
•gettingmiore and;more interested 'in- ybu; waYit--' 
ing ytfii to talk.to her.. It hurt me,;.I wanted to' 
■ tell her it hurt me, .but I didn’t know how to tell 
her. 

WOODLEY. '.Urn,, urn—... ........ .. ..!... 

. BLAKE, Day .and night, at my work; at my 
meals, as' I sat with you and her,—everywhere, 

I kept thinking.of it. It. began to;get bigger and 



bigger. I said to myself, I will tell her tomorrow, 
in some way,—then, I was afraid she'would 
laugh at me; if she.had laughed I don’t know 
what I would have done to her. I’d—(Involun¬ 
tarily clenching his hands.) 

____ WOODLEY. Hah! 

BLAKE. One day, I made an excuse. I left - 
you down in .the bottom field. I came to the. , 

house, to speak t^her about it, .hut when I . got ..to _ 

the well, my courage failed, I couldn’t. I thought 
of her smile. I almost ran back to my work. 

I trembled always when I. came into the house. 

I was afraid of myself. How I hated you! -1 
could have killed you, but there vvas always 
something whispering in my head when we were 

—^a l l—together—-He’s_innocent;--she-’s-^innocent!-!-- 

•WOODLEY. That’s what'.saved you, Blake, • ' 
and‘now— 

. KATE. Wilbur, why didn’t.you tell me?. 

BLAKE. ' I tell you, I tried so hard,—hut 
couldn’t—I just couldn’t. That hard ball in my 
throat—Iwas afraid, of myself,—»I would have— 
KATE. (She cries out. hysterically) Wilbur, 
tell me—tell me now! Do you believe I—he— 

BLAKE. -{With vehemence) No,-no, Kate, 1, 
tell you I was a fool—a madman to even think it. 

WOODLEY. Missis? -( Thity -is a pause) 

Missis,'don’t you .see he’s gon.e through hell? I 
/ tell you, I feel for h.im. I believe himj» Now you? 

; (KATE is looking at the ill through a. mist 
' ' ; of tears. The men are standing together 
and WOODLEY has taken BLAKE'S 
hand as it hangs limply dawn.) 

KATE. 0, I— I—(She notices . their torn 
^.•••■•«/otfce8),-*. Your-T'(^othes! ;how— »? »■ ■ .~r ~r. 

WOODLEY. - (Flicking the tatters of his 
shirt..sleeve) These? Oh.'fnissis. you see we were 
• ' both struggling through the doorway to get you 
back out of the storm—got in each, other’s way 
' artel—biiigd!'” They 'mate- shirts of pretty gotten 

cotton these days—nothing like, the old—now, 

■ missis* how about it? '■ (Goes over to her) I said ■ 
you were a good soul. '. ' • 



KATE.' (After a pause) I’ll try. (Almost 
breathless) I feel I ought to try—to understand. 
Wilbur, I believe you too. 

BLAKE. (Comes to centre) Yes, Kate, you 
must believe me.' You must forget. • ' 

KATE.' I'll try—to forget. 

.WOODLEY. We forget just as soon- as we 
forgive, missis. You’ll see.' 

KATE.. It seems \v6men. are.alwayjs_to.be .the 
great forgivers, but do they forget? 7 

WOODLEY. Yes, missis, there are things 
that come toddling along in life—the little things 
more than anything else,—you know.what I mean' 

.—that helps them to forget. It’s your uncle 

Dudle.v th at’s t elling yo_u.__'_ 

"-BLAKE. Where did you get to out of the 
■ storm, Kate? “ ' <• ' ’ 

KATE. • Under the wagon. I crawled under 
it. O, Wilbur, .you’ve lost everything! 

WOODLEY. No, no, missis, he' hasn’t lost 

BLAKE/ That’s right, Fred, I haven’t lost 
you, Kate. (With meaviny) it’s through the hail N 
j haven’t lost you thank God for the hail..'' 

KATE.- Thank-God for it? Why, Wilbur, you. 
have lost all the crop,-^-hasn’t he, Fred? 

WOODLEY. Yes, missis, but that’s not'what 
he means. .. ' ’ . . .. 

- (BLAKE yoes impetuously to KATE.and 

. , clasps .her; she lines not resist him.; she. 

' smiles at llim.) . 

• WOODLEY. (Coes over'to window and looks, 
■oat) My word! The heavenly steam roller has 
. passed • by!. Everything-as-flat -as a. grand Per¬ 
sian rug. And your poor little ducks and .chick'-' 
ens, missis, poor little cusses! Lying", around, 
all stiffs, every , mothers’ _son,.'like it was in 
(Shaddcrs) Ugh! some place I’ve seen. Gee- 
Whiz?!. -Fafedias -wiped "hewdirty old clod-hoppers" 
jryyi^Wefyth ing! 

f BLAKE. ' I’m not carjng a bit now, Kate,— 
.I’ll, work my hands off; ■ • - 




WOODLEY. ( Almost to himself as lie picks 
up a Utrye -hailstone) Pretty! Kind of baseball! 
Has a star on the hollow side. Those old Greek 
. blokes' would have said the • nods .were’" fairly 
riled up'and picked off some of the little twink- 
lers from-the sky behind those black.clouds and 
heaved them at us boobs. (He throws the hail¬ 
stone out of the window) Well, .it’s ta-ta now to 
the stars. I’ll say good-bye. 

BLAKE. Good-bye! -••• 

KATE. Good-by^ (WOODLEY nods.) 
BLAKE. Not -good-bye* Fred. „ 
WOODLEY. Sure it.‘is; I’m beating, if. 

■ BLAKE. (Leaving Iiatfys side and going _ 
over "7 to ~ WOODLEY) Tred^ you can’t "go like 
this, now we understand each other. I’ve been 
rotten; to you, of course. Shake hands, won’t 
you? . /’ 

WOODLEY. Just waiting to do it, guvnor, 
but Wouldn’t offer to first. I’m such a proud 
chap, you know. .It’s all right about me going; 
.I’m leaving - toot-sweet, guvntfr. 

BLAKE. What for? Don’t we understand?— 

■ WOODLEY. Sure we do, never better, guv- 
. nor; we all understand, but don’t' ask me to stay. 
.1 wi^h you wouldn’t,'guvnor, because my guiding 
genii-is whispering;—like yours -did;. “Hoof it,- 
Woodenhead.” So .I’ye got to hoof. Seel. I’m 
fight, missis ain’t it? ' • ■ ' 

(Kate does' not answer; she moves, over' 
to BLAKE and- pats her. arm through 
• . hip.) ■ .. 

Yes, surgj, J’inp right. I’ll be packing my_ port— 
. jiia.hteau-^tjT^jjs.all'our,bags-, that over Hiere,- you- 
know.' .'A German chiip wh.o wanted to show'off 
■ in our lingo,.''once said to me, he should get a 
blooming portmante'au^ for his tobacco, Ha, Ha! 
But there,—what, caif'you expect-from a blight-. 

• ing.Heine? r •• - .-. . . ■ - 

(There is a'knock on- the door, which is 
immediately opened, and QUI.YX and - 
HATTIE enter.): 

QUINN- We thought we’d cf>me back— 




HATTIE.. AVe simply couldn't go home with¬ 
out telling you how sorry we are.' Isn’t it awful?' 
Is there anything we can do? 

KATE. tfU'-r arm still linked ' in that of 
Ft H A KITS) That is kind of you both. 

QUINN. .Not in the' least. Hail is'Hell!’ 
KATE. But your own crop, Ed? 

HATTIE.ji Ch, you 'may bet your sweet life, 
it’ll not ‘miss' the Quinns. It''never does. We 
couldn’t be left out of things that go the rounds, 
including the measles, mumps and flu! 

. KATE, ((lorn oeer to HATTIE) You are a 
feeling dear! Isn’t hail terrible? ! 

'' HATTIE. It is, Kate, it is. Last year, I was 
in the post office just after the bad storm that 

_cleaned-out the- -new- settlers on- the-flats-along- 

Whiteshaw Lake,—they, are Romanians, you 
know,—and the women were sitting Urn the floor, 
wailing and,weeping, so of course,fl had to join 
in.' It makes you forget your own troubles.' Yes, 
hpil is terrible.' O, your poor jerryr-ani-ums! 
(She pieks nji Hie broken' pots from the floor 
mid ptits them on the wind ini' sill) ■ and to think 
you cherished the poor, darlings throfigh all that 
forty below weather of last winter. 

•' <?KATE. Where did ,you go to" get out of the 
hail? 

’ QUINN. '0, we saw the storm would beat us 
'/getting Home, so we camped on the lee side of 
Wilbur’s big halystack on the'*flats. ' y 
WOODLEY. VVell, guvnor, I guess I’ll 'be 
toddling. 

QUINN. Toddling! Where to? 

' BLAKE. Fred’s, quitting. 

. (A- i/lnvee- of imdersfinidi’lig passes he- 
.. .tween.the women.) ■ 

QOl'NN. .What! Quitting? No! 

. WOODLEY. Yes, Hail is the blotto for your 
.-uncle .Dudley, . • 

QUINN. JiStitl incredulous) Say, greenhorn, 
-tell me that again? Leaving your boss? 



WOODLEY. {Dodging some imaginary mis¬ 
sile coming through the roof) Dangerous country, 
brother soldier. ; .. 

QUINN. Get a tin hat. 

WOODLEY.' Wore one. A’ funk-hole’s safer. 

'• QUINN.; Listen, you— 

, WOODLEY. All attention, guvnor. 

| QUINN-. This is a man’s country. . - 

I WOODLEY.-' Yes, guvnor, got that. 

/ QUINN. Get this.too. In the west, we don’t 
,run away from trouble. 

/ WOODLEY. No, guvnor.' ' 

QUINN. We have a habit of meeting it fair 
'and square. 

WOODLEY. TaiFamE square'. Got'that'tooT 
Yts, .guvnor. - 

QUINN. You’re a. fine sort of a man,—you 
are. 

WOODLEY. Yes, ain’t I, guvnor? Me mother 
always said, the same thing. 

QUINN. Jump your job when your boss has 
been hit and is down and out. Cold feet,-^-that’s 
what you’ve, got. " 

WOODLEY. Now how did you find that out, 
guvnor? You know, the circulation in my trot-> 
ters have always been lo*v—low as the circulation 
of your Whiteshaw Squealer. Solemn fact, guv-/^ 

(BLAKE and KATE exchange troubled* 
glances, both at a loss to stop QULXX'S 
- 'raillory.) 

QUINN. Want to go home to his ma? 

. WOODLEY-'.Y,es, .guvnor, npt half, a-bad 
place to go. The old lady always has my things 
nicely aired. 

■ QUINN . f Your sort makes me sick. 

W.OODLEY... It’s .Britannia makes’em sick 
when she gets fagged out ruling her waves 
straight. 

QUINN. Leave a man because—Why don’t - 
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/ and mend ) 
/frith the rats? Yours 
WOODLEY. Your: 
ditto il‘ you had been 
i") trying 


jur shirt? -Did you sleep- 
; not much better. Wilbur, 
would have'been the same 
,vith us (I'oints In broken 
ive the pieces. Soldier, 
dbr ,f scoff at our scat's. 

(HATTIE Inis emight n menu tug look 
mill nign from KATE; she goes over to 
- or/.Y.v.) 

QUINN.’ J licglgihg hi her whis/wred remnn- 
slnntr'-) All'right. We’re only jossing. 

BLAKE'.'> Fred,-your wages. I've only— 

WOODLEY.' Oh. 'Let ’em wait! Pry me 
loose a couple of dollars to -car ry me on to the 
next drop off. A ’freight de luxe will dp the 


BLAKF,. Have you any money, to spare, TSd. 

.QUINN. Four dollars. 

(He gives iiiiweg hi I!LAKE ivhn adds 
some from his men iviillnt and gives it 
h> WOODLEY.) 

BLAKF.. .Fred, you won’t stay then?, 

WOODLEY. I know it’s kindly meant, guv¬ 
nor, but I can smell oil. Turner Valley calls 
me.. I’m a bit off my orbit here. 

QUINN. Let him go. Oil is his fit.' He’ll sell 
half the dry holes in the Valley with his line of 
chatter. 


WQODLEY. Good-bye. Mrs. Quinn. Good-bye, 
missis. Good-bye.isn’t that a rotten word? Good- 

QUINN. Take another pair of socks, cold- 


WOODLEY. Mr. Quinn, your most obedient 
pnd—Go. chase .yourself.!. - , ,, ... . 

' HATTIE. Edmund! ,, . ■ ' 

QUINN. Don’t get excited about me. - He’s 
got to take his medicine. (To-WOODLEY) Gootl- 
bye, softy! ... - ' • ' 

- WOODLEY. Ta-ta", turnip! 

( Tibeg- jibe hi eneh other's filers , hut 
'^^^Imi^i nfTer eneli snllg.) , ■ 




QUINN. Prune! 

; WOODLEY. Puff-ball! 

. QUINN. Ilabbit! * ' * 

• WOODLEY. Fat-head! 

• HATTIE. U’liUiny QUIKS\ttw<<u) Ed, 

will y.pv.1, and be done. \ V 

. KA^PEj lAi>in‘(iU>i<jl)f) Ed,.please. V\ 

QUINN. All right. Here, Fred: " (JLtrvhiik'vx \\ 
WOODLEY’S hinuh) and good-luelc'to you. 

WOODLEY. Good-luck to you Quinn. ' (.41 \ 

the door) Gee! What' a swell rainbow! What \ 
spiffin .colours!" Missis, they say rainbows are 
sent to make us forget—the storm. So long all. 

(.4s hr tjors out on the rrrnndiih — 

_/_/(e_.C V:RTAJ\_ Jtdh.) _1 _ • _ 
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Plays by George Alfred Palmer 

IN CANADIAN SETTINGS 


Hail, In Two Acts. Price 30cents. •" 

The Dook’s Luny, in One Act. 

That Lawless Thread! ill One Act. 

. The Givers and the Takers, in One Act. 
Partners All, in One Act. 

The Pot of Grease, In One Act. - 

Mr. Steeliron’s Resolution, in One. Act.. 

PERIOD COMEDIES - 

Madam Verite at Bath,' in One Act. Price 
30 cents. _(18th cent’y). 

The Chameleon, in Onp Act.: (Year 1793). 

His Excellency’s Hatmaker, in Two Acts. 
(17th cent’y). . 

The Play’s the Thing, a Pantomine in One 
Act. ' 

In. The Tunnel,, a Radio Drama for-three 




